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PIONEER  CEMETERY , 
LEBANON,  OHIO 


FOREWORD 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this  monograph  to 
trace  the  genealogy  of  Daniel  Clark  and  his  many  descendents; 
but,  rather  to  preserve  for  them,  what  little  is  known  of  his 
work  and  labor  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  especially,  the 
part  he  played  as  a pioneer  Baptist  preacher  of  whom  he  was  a 
typical  representative  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  as  well 
as  in  piety  and  spiritual  leadership. 

However,  it  is  believed  the  following  extract  from  a fami- 
ly record  by  Wilhelmina  C.  Pugh,  17  September,  1904,  will  be 
of  interest  to  Daniel  and  Sarah  Clark* s descendents. 
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DRIFTING  DOWN  THE  RIVER 


PREFACE 

The  pioneer  preacher  filled  an  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  the  march  of  an  empire 
across  the  continent.  The  American  frontier  was  fluid  and 
subject  to  change;  it  had  no  fixed  boundaries.  There  was 
always  a new  frontier,  always  creeping  farther  west.  Lo- 
cally it  covered  a brief  span  of  years  and  was  of  short  dur- 
ation — like  the  log  meeting  houses  in  which  he  preach- 
ed — about  two  score  years  from  1790  to  1830. 

The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  pioneer  Baptists  of  the  Mi- 
ami Valley,  were,  for  the  most  part,  well  suited  for  their 
field  of  service.  In  the  providence  of  God,  they  had  been 
schooled  in  the  rugged  life  of  the  wilderness.  They  were 
woodsmen  who  could  not  lose  their  compass.  They  not  only 
followed  trails  others  had  made,  but  could  blaze  new  trails 
through  the  forest.  They  were  familiar  with  such  imple- 
ments as  the  axe  and  hoe,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
whether  in  pursuit  of  game  or  in  defense  of  their  homes. 
They  were  not  clothed  in  soft  clerical  garb,  but  were 
preachers  in  buckskin  breeches. 

They  did  not  boast  of  classical  attainments  or  an  aca- 
demic culture.  They  had  but  few  books;  a well  worn  Holy 
Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs — books  which  were  read  and  reread.  Of  course,  there 
was  a hymnal,  which  was  always  in  his  saddle  bag. 

Indeed,  the  Bible  was  the  book  from  which  many  of 
them  had  learned  to  read,  hence  it  was  their  “First  Reader." 
In  their  preaching  there  was  no  effort  to  explain  it  away. 
Their  frontier  sermons  and  homespun  homiletics  were  re- 
quired to  square  with  one  test : “What  saith  the  Scriptures." 
Utmost  sincerity  was  the  source  of  their  native  eloquence. 
The  simple  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  their  medium  of 
speech.  Their  sermons  were  Christocentric  - — and  to  them 
only  God  is  Great. 

The  pioneer  preacher  was  one  among  equals  — there 
was  no  hierarchy  of  higher  or  lower  caste.  Together,  with 
his  family,  he  shared  the  common  lot,  hardships,  privations 
and  dangers  of  frontier  life.  By  example  these  independent, 
God-fearing  spiritual  leaders  set  the  standard  for  plain  liv- 
ing, hospitality,  friendliness  and  those  virtues  which  estab- 
lished the  high  quality  of  citizenship  which  makes  a nation 
great.  The  tone  and  impress  which  they  gave  to  the  social 
and  political  life  of  their  sphere  of  influence  is  as  important 
as  what  they  preached  and  taught,  for  the  former  was  the 
fruit  of  the  latter. 

His  church  government  was  congregational  in  form  — 
one  in  which  all  members  were  expected  to  participate. 
Their  Rules  of  Decorum  generally  included  the  following 
item:  “All  free  male  members  shall  attend  all  church  meet- 
ings, or  give  a reason  for  their  non-attendance  and  in  fail- 
ure to  do  so  shall  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly  members"  — 
a rule  which  was  observed  and  enforced.  These  church 
meetings,  where  all  were  expected  to  express  their  opin- 


ions,  pro  and  con,  were  an  excellent  source  of  training  for 
democracy  and  responsibility  in  a government  such  as  ours. 

Since  responsibility  gravitates  to  the  shoulders  that  can 
bear  it,  there  is  little  wonder  that  their  influence  was  felt 
in  the  political  life  of  their  pioneer  community  as  well  as 
the  state  and  nation.  We  find  them  in  the  territorial  leg- 
islature, or  in  a convention  drafting  the  Constitution  of  a 
sparsely  settled  State  and  one  being  chosen  as  the  first 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  pioneer  preacher  was  unsalaried.  To  be  a “lover 
of  filthy  lucre”  was  banned  and  proscribed.  Hard  money 
was  scarce,  and  no  offerings  were  taken  in  their  worship 
service.  Any  help  they  received  from  their  congregation 
was  “in  kind”  — something  that  could  be  bartered  for  what 
they  needed  and  generally  consisted  of  deer  skins  or  pelts 
from  raccoon  and  other  animals.  The  only  reward  they 
sought  was  not  money,  or  the  praise  of  men,  but  to  be  “a 
workman  approved  unto  God.” 

They  were  most  welcome  in  the  cabin  homes  of  the 
pioneers,  for  they  were  often  the  only  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  and  sole  source  of  news.  Above  all  else,  they 
were  the  harbinger  of  the  greatest  story  ever  told  — it  was 
the  good  news  of  God's  sovereign  grace. 

We  have  but  few  biographical  sketches  of  these  men 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  Fragmentary  source  material 
is  to  be  found  only  in  old  church  records  and  rare  newspa- 
per accounts  of  their  deaths.  Many  rest  in  forgotten  grave- 
yards and  unmarked  graves. 

The  names  of  those  pioneer  preachers  may  be  forgot- 
ten, their  place  of  burial  unknown,  their  congregations  or 
churches  now  extinct  — but  all  Americans  owe  them  a last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude  for  their  devotion  to  what  we  today 
call  the  American  Way  of  Life.  He,  too,  lived  in  a world  of 
change.  To  him,  the  only  thing  of  lasting  value  were  those 
eternal  realities  which  he  preached  and  proclaimed  con- 
cerning an  unchangeable  God  and  “Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever.”  To  emphasize  our  debt 
to  them  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph. 


Daniel  Clark  — Pioneer  Preacher 


Our  Religious  Heritage 

The  first  pioneers  to  settle  in  the  Miami  Valley  were 
a God-fearing  people  and  to  them,  religion  was  a reality, 
not  a pastime  — especially  those  who  established  the  first 
settlement  at  Columbia.  They  had  been  encouraged  to  do 
this  through  that  great  beneficent  legislative  act  known  as 
The  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Article  1.,  of  that  historic  document  contains  a guarantee  of  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  individual,  as  follows:  “No  person,  demeaning  himself  in 
a peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments  in  said  territory.  * * * Article  3., 
includes  this  clause:  “Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means 
of  education,  shall  be  forever  encouraged.” 

At  last  Baptists  and  others  who  had  known  persecution 
for  their  religious  faith,  even  down  through  the  American 
Revolution,  were  free  to  worship  unmolested  “beneath 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree.” 

A Baptist  Outpost 

The  spiritual  qualities  of  those  first  pioneers  who  poled 
their  flatboat  to  the  Ohio  shore  on  the  evening  of  November 
18,  1788,  is  evidenced  by  their  prayers  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  gathering  dusk  as  they  first  set  foot  on  the  Miami  coun- 
try, thanking  God  for  past  blessings  and  asking  His  watch- 
ful care  and  guidance  in  the  silent  days  that  lay  ahead. 

Six  of  those  pioneers  were  members  of  the  Scotch 
Plains  Baptist  Church,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  viz.,  Ben- 
jamin Stites,  John  Stites  Gano,  Thomas  C.  Wade,  Green- 
bright  Bailey,  Mrs.  Greenbright  Bailey  and  Edmond  Bux- 
ton. In  earlier  days  they  had  been  under  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance of  such  men  as  Elders  John  Gano,  William  Van  Horne 
and  Benjamin  Miller. 

Elders  Gano  and  Van  Horne  had  distinguished  rec- 
ords as  Chaplains  in  the  American  Revolution  and  were 
members  of  The  Order  of  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1783.  Each 
valued  his  close  friendship  with  General  George  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  from  this  Baptist  community  that  the  first 
group  of  twenty-eight  pioneers,  (two  of  them  children), 
under  the  leadership  of  Major  Benjamin  Stites  and  his  neph- 
ew, Captain  John  Stites  Gano,  crossed  Pennsylvania  and 
drifted  down  the  Ohio  River  in  a flatboat,  stopping  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  (as  previously  mentioned) 
on  the  evening  of  November  18,  1788.  They  called  their  new 
settlement  Columbia.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Baptist 
history  in  Ohio. 


Here,  in  the  black  forest  of  the  Ohio  country,  they 
must  look  for  new  spirtual  leaders,  and  they  looked  to  God 
to  supply  this  leadership  in  His  own  providential  way.  One 
of  the  most  typical  and  best  known  of  these  pioneer  Baptist 
preachers  was  Elder  Daniel  Clark,  who  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1744  and  died  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1834, 
aged  90  years.  The  place  and  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, but  tradition  associates  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood with  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Scotch  Plains 
Baptist  church,  which  was  organized  in  1747. 

History  is  made  up  of  innumerable  biographies  — but 
where  there  are  no  records,  there  is  no  history.  The  best 
source  of  information  concerning  Daniel  Clark’s  family  is  to 
be  found  in  a record  dated  October  14,  1874,  and  copied  by 
Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Clark  Pugh,  September  17,  1904.  These 
records  were  originally  recorded  in  Elder  Clark’s  family 
Bible.  From  this  record  we  learn  that  Daniel  Clark  was 
married  twice,  his  first  wife  dying  in  childbirth  on  or  about 
April  8,  1773.  By  his  first  wife  there  were  two  children: 
Jonathan  Clark,  born  August  22,  1771,  and  Mary  Clark, 
born  April  8,  1773.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  is  unknown. 

By  his  second  wife,  whose  first  name  was  Sarah,  there 
were  ten  children,  and  it  is  by  observing  the  dates  of  their 
birth  we  are  able  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  later 
events  in  the  lives  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Clark. 

Migration  To  Western  Pennsylvania 

Neither  the  hardship  of  pioneer  life  nor  fear  of  the 
Indians  kept  the  people  from  flocking  toward  the  western 
frontier  during  the  Revolution  and  the  critical  years  which 
followed  its  close  at  Yorktown.  Pioneer  life  on  the  west- 
ern border  was  everywhere  much  alike  and  filled  with  con- 
stant danger. 

The  journey  of  a settler’s  family  to  its  new  home  was 
attended  by  many  hardships.  They  could  take  but  little  with 
them:  the  rifle  and  axe,  essential  in  conquering  the  wilder- 
ness, just  a few  cooking  utensils  and  some  rolls  of  bedding 
which  were  carried  on  pack  horses  — and  of  course  there 
was  the  “Book,”  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  trek  from  New  Jersey  over  the  wilderness  trails  to 
western  Pennsylvania  was  doubtless  in  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1781.  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Clark  Pugh’s  record  states:  “When 
Daniel  and  Sarah  came  over  the  mountains,  they  put  their 
two  youngest  children  in  baskets,  one  basket  on  each  side 
of  the  horse.  They  were  Daniel,  a baby,  and  Oacy,  2 years 
old.”  Daniel,  the  baby  at  that  time,  was  born  October  10, 
1781.  Osee  was  born  September  5,  1779. 

If  they  conformed  to  the  usual  custom,  Daniel  Clark, 
rifle  in  hand,  shot  pouch  and  powder  horn  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  with  frow  and  augur  in  the  pack  on  his  back, 
walked  ahead  of  his  family  along  the  trail,  while  Jonathan, 
aged  ten,  and  Mary,  aged  eight,  helped  manage  the  pack 
horses  on  their  way  to  their  frontier  home.  Children  ma- 
tured early  to  danger  and  responsibility  on  the  frontier. 


Rachel  was  five,  Stephaneus  was  aged  four.  Sarah  led  the 
horse  on  which  the  two  youngest  ones  were  cradled  in  bas- 
kets. 

It  was  a long,  tiresome  journey  across  Pennsylvania, 
when  the  Clarks  made  their  western  migration  to  the  ultra 
montaine  vicinity  of  Great  Bethel,  now  Uniontown,  in  the 
Red  Stone  country.  Elder  John  Suttton,  a native  of  New 
Jersey,  had  settled  here  in  1770,  and  organized  the  first 
Baptist  churches  of  that  frontier  region. 

Elder  Sutton  was  one  of  five  brothers,  who  were  Baptist 
preachers  and  whose  ministry  was  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Daniel  Clark.  Another  Baptist  preacher  of  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania  was  Elder  John  Corbley,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Culpepper,  Virginia,  in  1770,  the  indictment 
being  'Tor  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
Colony  of  Virginia.”  He,  too,  had  planted  a few  churches 
in  the  Monongahela  region.  These  churches,  both  those  of 
Sutton  and  Corbley,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Red  Stone 
Baptist  Association,  organized  in  1776. 

“On  examining  the  records  of  the  church  at  Big  W'hiteley  Creek,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Goshen  Church,  it  appears  that  Jacob  Van  Meter  and 
family  settled  at  Muddy  Creek,  about  six  miles  north  of  the  present  seat  of 
this  old  community,  in  1769.  Four  years  after,  viz.:  in  1773,  the  Goshen 

Church,  so  long  under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Corbley,  was  gathered,  of 
tliirty  members.  The  names  of  Daniel  Fristoe,  John  Corbley,  James  and 
Isaac  Sutton  are  associated  in  these  transactions.” 

“Elder  James  Sutton  held  the  pastoral  office  here  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Elder  John  Corbley,  who  sustained  it  until  his 
death,  in  1803.” 

Since  the  constitution  of  old  Goshen,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
there  have  been  added  to  her  535  members.  She  has  built  four  meeting 
houses;  three  have  decayed;  their  present  house,  dedicated  in  1840,  is  a brick 
house  of  good  dimensions.  From  this  church  four  others  have  been  set  off 
(names  not  given),  and  a large  number  have  removed  from  its  bounds,  to 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.”  History  of  the  Baptists,  Benedict,  1848  Edition,  Lewis 
Colby  and  Co.,  New  York,  p.  616. 

The  Corbley  Massacre 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  an  untamed  wilderness 
during  the  Clark’s  sojourn  on  the  frontier  of  that  region. 
They  were  in  the  blockhouse,  known  as  Garard’s  Fort  at  the 
time  of  the  Corbley  massacre,  Sunday  morning,  May  10, 
1782,  when  Corbley’s  wife  and  an  infant  in  her  arms,  to- 
gether with  three  other  children,  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Two  of  the  Corbley  girls  were  scalped  and  left  for  dead. 
Only  one,  out  of  the  seven  children  remained  unharmed,  a 
little  girl,  who  was  protected  by  her  dog,  and  able  to  hide 
in  the  bushes.  Sarah  Clark  helped  dress  the  heads  and 
wounds  of  the  scalped  children,  and  scraped  lint  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  from  their  wounds.  Both  Elder  John  Corbley 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  are  buried  in  the  Baptist  Ceme- 
tery at  Garard’s  Fort.  He  lived  20  years  after  her  death 
and  wrote  in  detail  the  story  of  this  terrible  massacre. 


The  entire  story  has  been  authenticated  to  the  extent  i 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Waynes- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  (county  seat  of  Green  County),  call  I 
their  chapter,  the  John  Corbley  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Daniel  Clark  Licensed  To  Preach 

It  was  while  in  the  Red  Stone  country  Daniel  Clark  was 
licensed  or  “liberated"  to  preach  by  the  Whitley  Creek 
Baptist  Church  — date  unknown.  In  those  days,  they  ad- 
hered rather  strictly  to  Paul's  admonition  to  Timothy:  “Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  He  must  prove  he  had  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  ministry:  “Apt  to  teach." 
He  was  expected  to  “study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  di- 
viding the  word  of  truth." 

Three  Children  Born  In  Pennsylvania 

From  family  records,  we  find  that  three  children  were 
bora  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Elizabeth  Clark,  born  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1784;  Sarah  Clark,  born  September  16,  1785;  and 
John  Clark,  born  April  18,  1788. 

Drifting  Down  The  River 

Following  the  ratification  of  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  migration  to  the  “Black  Forest"  of  the 
Ohio  Country  began.  The  early  emigrants  knew  that  a raft 
would  eat  nothing  and  that  a boat  would  drift  down  stream. 
The  first  trails  to  the  West  were  waterways  and  the  Ohio 
River  the  main  route. 

In  1791,  the  Clarks  joined  others  in  drifting  down  the 
Ohio  in  a flatboat,  their  destination  being  the  Columbia 
settlement.  It  is  believed  that  a son  of  Elder  John  Corbley 
and  two  of  the  Garard's  were  in  the  Clark  party. 

At  Columbia  he  found  a church  which  had  been  or- 
ganized by  former  members  of  the  Scotch  Plains  Baptist 
church  and  three  others  recently  baptised  by  Elder  Stephen 
Gano.  Elder  Gano  was  the  son  of  Elder  John  Gano,  a neph- 
ew of  Major  Benjamin  Stites,  and  a brother  of  Captain  John 
Stites  Gano,  who  was  among  the  original  members  of  the 
Columbia  Baptist  church,  which  had  been  organized  Janu- 
ary 20,  1790,  in  the  cabin  of  Benjamin  Davis.  This  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  regularly  organized  church  in  Ohio. 

Note  — The  original  members  of  the  Columbia  Baptist  Church  were: 
Benjamin  Davis,  Mary  DaVis,  John  Ferris,  Elizabeth  Ferris,  Isaeach  Ferris 
(Deacon),  Joseph  Reynolds,  Amy  Reynolds,  John  Stites  Gano,  Thomas  C. 
Wade. 

Elijah  Stites  and  his  wife,  Rhoda  Brown  Stites  were  the  first  persons 
to  join  the  Columbia  Baptist  Church  and  were  baptised  by  Elder  Stephen 
Gano,  January  21,  1790.  They  were  the  parents  of  fourteen  children,  the  oldest 
of  which  was  Elder  Hezikiah  Stites,  long-time  pastor  at  Bethel  and  assistant 
pastor  at  Lebanon. 

Assistant  Pastor  At  Columbia 

The  newly  organized  church  at  Columbia  was  without 
a pastor.  Dr.  Stephen  Gano,  who  organized  the  church 
had  returned  to  his  home  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In  the  mean- 
time, Brother  Clark  served  the  infant  church  as  its  minister, 


until  Elder  John  Smith's  arrival  in  May,  1791,  and  continued 
as  assistant  pastor  until  moving  to  Warren  County  in  1797. 
In  1791,  the  “Columbia  church  in  N.  W.  Territory  (Ohio)” 
was  received  as  a member  of  the  Elkhorn  Baptist  Associa- 
tion of  Kentucky.  It  was  also  during  this  period  the  Colum- 
bia Baptist  Church  was  building  their  meeting  house,  a two 
story  frame  structure,  with  a gallery  on  the  second  floor. 
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FIRST  HOUSE  OF  WORSHIP  IN  OHIO. 

James  Given,  Esq,  furnished  the  sketch;  and  says,  “ It  is  just  as  it  stood 
in  1830,  even  to  the  loose  weath^ihoarding.”  "The  back  side  was  much  the 
most  dilapidated.  It  was  destroyed  in  about  1835. 


Ordained  Elder 

In  the  fall  of  1793,  the  venerable  Elder  John  Gano,  * 
who  had  migrated  to  Kentucky  in  June,  1787,  visited  his 
kin  folks  at  Columbia,  and  at  the  request  of  the  church,  on 
September  23,  1793,  he  and  Elder  John  Smith  ordained  Dan- 
iel Clark  (aged  forty-nine  years)  to  the  full  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry.  The  setting  for  this  ordination  service  was 
a beautiful  grove  on  the  Ohio  shore.  This  was  the  first  ordi- 
nation of  a minister  in  Ohio  and  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Columbia,  Mother  Church  of  Baptists  of  Miami  Valley 

The  church  at  Columbia  has  been  regarded  as  the 
mother  church  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Miami  Valley.  As  the 
settlers  pressed  farther  into  the  wilderness,  Elder  Clark  and 
other  pioneer  preachers  labored  as  itinerates,  “teaching 
from  house  to  house”  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and 
preaching  in  their  log  cabins.  If  open  air  meetings  were 
held,  their  pulpits  were  generally  a stump,  their  temple  a 
grove  and  their  baptistery  (used  in  both  summer  and  win- 
ter) a nearby  stream  or  creek.  Their  preaching  in  plain, 
simple  language,  emphasized  man’s  need  and  extolled 
grace,  more  than  any  other  single  word  as  the  sum  total  of 
all  that  enters  into  the  Christian’s  hope. 

These  pioneer  preachers  were  non-conformists.  As  has 
been  stated,  they  took  the  Bible  as  their  only  guide  of  faith 
and  practice  — their  only  authority  in  religious  matters. 
They  were  a tolerant  people,  although  they  had  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions.  They  knew  that  if  religious  free- 
dom, for  which  they  had  suffered  and  struggled  to  obtain 
was  to  be  preserved,  they  must  share  it  with  others.  To 
them,  religious  freedom  was  good  Americanism.  They 
wanted  complete  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  their  servant,  not  their  master. 

Miami  Baptist  Association  Organized 

The  rapidly  growing  number  of  Baptists  in  the  Miami 
Valley  occasioned  a meeting  at  Columbia,  November  4, 
1797,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  these  newly 
established  churches  into  an  association.  Their  member- 
ship had  come  from  churches  in  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association,  organized  in  1707;  the  Kehukee  Association 
(Virginia  and  North  Carolina),  organized  in  1765;  the  Red- 
stone Association  (Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia), 
organized  in  1776;  and  the  Elkhorn  Association  (Ken- 
tucky), organized  in  1785.  Hence,  they  felt  the  need  of 
some  medium  of  fellowship. 

The  original  minutes  of  the  Miami  Baptist  Association 
are  still  in  existence,  and  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
The  following  is  taken  from  Elder  William  Dodd’s,  Con- 
densed History  of  the  Miami  Old  School  Baptist  Association 
of  Ohio,  (1879),  who  used  the  original  minutes  as  source 
material  in  his  laborious  task. 


MINUTES 


MIAMI  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION  OF  OHIO. 


The  Miami  Baptist  Association  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1797,  the 
following  members,  viz:  James  Sutton,  Daniel  Clark,  John  Macon,  John 
Smith,  Moses  Hutchings,  John  Beezley,  Abner  Garrard,  Ebenezer  Osborn, 
David  Davis,  Wm.  Milner,  Joseph  Frazee,  Richard  Heirs,  David  Snodgrass, 
Ross  Crosley,  Hercules  Turner,  Chas.  Reynolds,  Samuel  Balville,  John 
Buckles,  Bambo  Harris,  John  McGrue,  Levi  Jennings,  Henry  Tucker,  Wm. 
Burt,  Morris  Osborn,  Jonathan  Garrard,  Peter  Smith,  Elijah  Stites,  Isaac 
Ferriss,  Nathaniel  Garrard,  Thos.  Shields,  Francis  Dunlevy  and  Thos.  Wade 
met  in  conference  at  Columbia  and  proceeded  to  business  as  follows : Bro- 
John  Smith  chosen  Moderator  and  Bro.  David  Snodgrass  Clerk. 

1st.  Resolved^  As  the  opinion  of  this  conference  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  an  Association. 

2d.  Resolved^  rBb«ut  a committee  be  apppimted  to  draw  up  and  present 
to  the  several  churches  general  principles  of  Faith,  Practice  and  Decorum 
as  a basis  for  an  Association. 

3d.  Agreed  that  the  Brethren  Peter  Smith,  John  Mason,  James  Sutton, 
Richard  Heirs,  Wm.  Milner  and  John  Smith  be  appointed  a committee  to 
form  the  principles  of  an  Association  to  be  laid  before  the  several  churches 
for  inspection. 

4tb.  Agreed  that  our  first  Association  shall  be  held  at  Columbia  on 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  June  next. 

The  above  committee  not  having  met  according  to  appointment  there 
were  no  Articles  of  Faith  nor  Rules  of  Decorum  presented  on  Saturday, 
June  3,  1798. 

There  was  a general  conference  meeting  held  at  Columbia  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1798,  when  four  churches  were  represented,  viz:  Columbia,  Miami 
Island,  Carpenter’s  Run,  Clearcreek,  when  another  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  Articles  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Decorum. 

Resolved , That  next  meeting  be  held  at  the  Miami  Island  Church,  to 
commence  on  the  third  Saturday  in  October,  1798. 

On  October  20,  1798,  said  meeting  took  place,  when  four  churches  were 
represented,  viz:  Columbia,  Miami  Island,  Sycamore  and  Clearcreek. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  conference  meeting  be  held  at  Columbia,  to 
commence  on  Friday  before  the  second  Lord’s  Day  in  September,  1799. 

Joshua  Carman  and  Josiah  Dodge,  from  Kentucky,  were  visiting 
ministers  when  the  Association  was  organized.  Carman  after- 
wards removed  to  Ohio.  James  Lee  was  also  one  of  Ohio*s  pio 
neer  preachers. 


ARTICLES  OF  FAITH 


1.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  the  Word  of  God  and  only  rule  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

2.  We  believe  there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God,  and  that  there 
are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  which 
three  are  one,  of  the  same  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

3.  We  believe  that  God  created  our  first  parents  upright  yet  th*-y  did 
not  long  abide  in  that  honor  but  did  wilfully  transgress  the  laws  of  crea- 
tion in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  by  their  sinful  rebellion  they  fell 
from  their  original  righteousness  and  communion  with  God,  and  all  we  in 
them  became  dead  in  sin  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  our  faculties,  both  men- 
tal and  bodily,  our  first  parents  being  the  root,  and  by  God’s  appointment, 
standing  in  the  place  of  all  mankind,  their  corrupt  nature  was  conveyed  to 
all  their  posteiity,  so  that  we  are  all  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  servants 
of  sin,  subjects  of  death  and  misery,  temporal  and  eternal.  By  this  origin- 
al corruption  we  are  wholly  indisposed  to  good  and  prone  to  evil. 

4.  We  believe  that  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  God  did  elect 
a certain  number  of  the  human  race  to  everlasting  life  and  salvation,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  gracious  design  did  make  a covenant  of  grace  and 
peace  with  his  Sou,  Jesus  Christ,  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  with  all  spiritual  blessing. 

5.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  being  from  everlasting  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  did  engage  to  be  the  surety  of  his  people  and  in  the 
fullness  of  time  really  assume  human  nature,  in  which  nature  he  really 
suffered  and  died  as  their  substitute  in  their  room  and  stead,  whereby  he 
made  all  chat  satisfaction  for  their  sins  which  the  law  and  justice  of  God 
required,  as  well  as  procured  those  blessings  which  are  needful  both  for 
time  and  eternity. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  eternal  redemptiou  Christ  obtained  by  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  is  special  and  particular,  that  is  to  say  it  was  only 
intended  for  the  elect  of  God  or  sheep  ol  Christ,  as  they  only  enjoy  the 
special  and  peculiar  benefits  of  it. 

7.  We  believe  fhat  the  justification  oF  God's  elect  is  only  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them  without  the  consideration  of  any 
works  don?  by  them,  and  that  the  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  their  sins, past, 
present  and  to  come,  is  only  through  the  blood  of  Christ  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  grace. 

8.  We  believe  that  faith,  conversion,  regeneration  and  sanctification 
are  not  acts  of  man’s  free  will  and  power,  but  of  the  efficacious  grace  of 
God 

9.  We  believe  that  a full  assurance  of  faith  is  attainable  in  this  life 
and  that  it  is  a duty  highly  incumbent  to  labor  after  itwith  all  diligence, 
though  we  byno  means  look  upon  assurance  to  be  oi  the  essence  of  faith 
but  one  of  the  consequences  and  delightful  effects  of  it. 

10  We  believe  that  all  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  Father,  redeemed 
by  the  Son  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  certainly  and  finally 
persevere  to  the  end  so  that  none  of  theca  shall  perish  but  have  eternal  life 


11.  We  believe  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  ordinances  of 
Christ,  to  be  continued  till  His  second  coming,  and  that  the  former  is  requi- 
site to  the  latter,  viz  * that  those  only  are  to  be  admitted  into  +he  commun- 
ion of  the  church  who  upon  profession  of  faith  have  been  baptized  by 
immersion  in  the  nann  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

12.  We  believe  the  Lord’s  Day  is  to  be  set  apart  for  holy  purposes, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  assemble  together  on  that  day  for  the  public  worship 
of  God  by  prayer,  giving  of  thanks,  preaching,  hearing  the  Word  of  God 
and  singing  psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 

13.  We  believe  there  will  be  a ressurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  just 
and  unjust,  and  that  Christ  will  come  a second  time  to  judge  both  quick 
and  dead  to  receive  the  righteous  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  sentence  the 
wicked  to  punishment  of  the  same  duration 


1.  After  the  introductory  sermon,  the  letters  from  the  different  church- 
es belonging  to  this  Association  are  to  be  handed  to  the  former  Moderator, 
and  being  read  the  messengers  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  A new  Moderator  is  then  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

3.  The  new  Moderator  may  appoint  a Clerk.  Ministers  of  the  gospel 
of  our  faith  and  order  to  be  invited  toa  seat  and  to  give  their  advice,  but 
may  not  vote  unless  particularly  requested. 

4.  A record  of  our  proceedings  shall  be  kept  by  the  Clerk,  who  shall 
be  compensated  by  the  Association  for  his  services. 

5.  Every  person  making  a motion  or  speaking  to  one  already  made, 
shall  rise  from  his  seat  and  address'  the  Moderator,  and  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted while  speaking  unless  he  depart  from  the  subject. 

6.  No  person  may  speak  more  than  three  times  on  one  motion  without 
leave  of  the  Moderator, nor  more  than  once  until  all  who  desire  have  spoken. 

7.  Any  person  may  make  a motion,  but  when  made  must  be  seconded 
or  lost. 

8.  All  motions  made  and  seconded  are  to  undergo  a free  investigation, 
and  a vote  to  be  taken  thereon  except  it  be  withdrawn  by  the  member  who 
made  it,  or  laid  aside  by  a previous  question. 

9.  Every  request  for  advice,  or  query  seot  from  any  church  in  the 
union  is  to  be  read  and  put  to  vote,  and  if  carried  shall  be  investigated, 
provided  always  those  be  first  considered  which  effect  the  union  of  churches. 

10.  But  no  query  shall  be  received  by  the  Association  except  inserted 
in  the  letter  of  some  particular  church,  after  having  been  first  debated  iu 
the  church  from^whence  it  came. 

11.  There  shall  be  no  talking  or  whispering  in  the  time  of  public  speak- 
ing, nor  degrading  reflections  ou  a speaker  or  his  observations.  Any  member 
who  breaks  the  rules  o?  this  decorum  shall  be  reproved  by  the  Moderator. 

12.  This  plan  may  be  amended  at  auy  time. 

13.  No  vote  or  advice  is  to  effect  the  independence  of  the  churches. 

14.  Churches  to  be  received  or  excluded  at  the  option  of  two-thirds  of 
a majoiity. 


RULES  OF  ORDER  AND  DECORUM 


It  is  said  the  clarity  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  Rules 
of  Decorum,  drawn  up  by  the  second  committee  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  ability  of  Francis  Dunlevy,  soldier,  teacher, 
jurist,  (later  a member  of  the  Turtle  Creek  Church),  who 
has  been  described  as  a “Calvinist,  firm  and  unyielding,  but 
without  any  tendency  to  Antinomianism.”  The  Articles  of 
Faith  submitted  by  the  Second  Committee,  were  adopted 
by  the  Miami  Baptist  Association,  October  20,  1798.  They 
were  an  abbreviated  statement  of  the  London  Confession 
of  Faith  of  1689,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association,  September  25,  1742.  They  became 
the  plum  line  and  square  of  orthodox  Baptist  churches  at 
the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  remain  the  ac- 
cepted faith  of  the  Old  School  Baptists  of  the  Miami  Valley 
and  was  the  platform  of  the  dogma  of  Daniel  Clark,  James 
Sutton,  John  Smith,  Peter  Smith  and  other  preachers  in 
buckskin  breeches,  who  were  stalwart  exponents  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God  in  salvation. 

Warren  County’s  First  Church 
The  Clear  Creek  Baptist  Church  was  the  fourth  organ- 
ized in  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  first  in  Warren 
County.  It  was  gathered  together  by  Elder  James  Sutton 
in  1797,  with  members  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Columbia.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  Miami  Valley  which  met  at  Columbia,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1798,  it  was  represented  by  Thomas  Kelsey,  Eben- 
ezer  Osborne  and  Francis  Dunlevy.  Nathaniel  Blackford 
and  Fergus  McLean  were  among  the  original  and  prominent 
members  of  Clear  Creek.  They  built  a log  meeting  house  a 
little  north  of  the  present  site  of  Ridgeville,  Warren  County. 

The  Clarks  Move  To  Warren  County 
In  1797,  Elder  Daniel  Clark  settled  on  a small  piece  of 
land,  which  it  is  said  was  purchased  from  Major  Benjamin 
Stites,  and  built  his  log  cabin  home.  This  cabin  in  a clearing 
was  to  become  “a  manse  in  the  wilderness.”  He  and  Sarah 
Clark  placed  their  membership  in  the  Clear  Creek  church. 


Three  Children  Bora  In  Ohio 

Since  their  migration  to  Ohio,  three  more  children 
were  born  to  Daniel  and  Sarah  Clark:  Nathan  Clark,  born 
August  29,  1795;  Ross  Clark,  born  October  15,  1797 ; Char- 
lotte Clark,  born  July  5,  1799.  Daniel  Clark  was  aged 
fifty-five  when  his  youngest  child  was  born. 

In  1798,  Elder  Clark  became  pastor  of  the  Clear  Creek 
Baptist  Church,  succeeding  Elder  James  Sutton.  A number 
of  Baptists  had  settled  in  what  is  now  Lebanon,  and  an 
“arm”  of  Clear  Creek  was  extended  to  that  community,  as 
was  the  custom  of  that  period.  Some  of  the  pioneer  churches 
had  two  meeting  houses  and  what  was  done  at  a church 
meeting  at  either  meeting  house  was  confirmed  by  the  en- 
tire church  as  being  legal  and  in  order. 

The  meeting  house  of  the  “arm”  was  of  course  a log 
structure  and  located  a mile  east  of  Lebanon.  It  is  said  it 
was  used  for  a time,  with  only  a dirt  floor,  the  sleepers  be- 
ing used  as  seats. 

Turtle  Creek  Baptist  Church  Organized 

This  “arm”  of  the  Clear  Creek  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized as  a separate  church  on  Saturday,  December  11, 
1802,  and  called  the  Turtle  Creek  Baptist  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  Elder  Daniel  and  Sarah  Clark,  five  of  their  children 
were  among  the  original  members  of  the  newly  organized 
church,  viz.,  Stephaneus  Clark,  Mary  Osborn,  Rachel  Lam- 
bert, -Elizabeth  Clark  and  Sarah  Clark  — one  fifth  of  the 
membership  which  numbered  thirty-three. 

A complete  list  of  the  original  membership  is  as  follows:  Daniel  Clark, 
Sarah  Clark,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Stephaneus  Clark,  Sarah  Clark,  Mary  Cowen, 
Matthias  Corwin,  James  Daniels,  Hannah  Daniels,  Rhoda  Daniels,  Joseph 
Dongins,  Lewis  Drake,  Mary  Drake,  Rebecca  Drake,  Francis  Dunlevy,  Mary 
Dunlevy,  Mary  Hale,  Martha  Kerr,  Joseph  Lamb,  Ruth  Lamb,  Rachel  Lam- 
bert, Thomas  Lucas,  Sarah  Lyttle,  Mary  Monroe,  Ebenezer  Osborn,  John 
Osborn,  Mary  Osborn,  William  Stephens,  Rachel  Stephens,  Elizabeth  Steph- 
ens, Peter  Yawger,  Lydia  Yawger,  Alexander  Van  Pelt. 

Admitted  To  Miami  Baptist  Association 

When  it  united  with  the  Miami  Baptist  Association 
(1803)  it  had  forty-five  members.  Elder  Daniel  Clark,  Levi 
Jennings  and  John  Osborn  were  the  messengers  to  the  as- 
sociation. It  was  one  of  eight  churches  that  joined  the  as- 
sociation in  1803. 

In  the  five  years  since  four  churches  had  met  at  Miami 
Island,  October  20,  1798,  Elder  Clark  had  seen  the  Miami 
Baptist  Association  grow  from  four  churches  to  a union  of 
twenty-two  churches  with  a total  membership  of  656  on  a 
sparsely  settled  frontier. 


Organizes  Little  Prairie  Church 

Prior  to  1800,  a number  of  pioneers  had  pushed  north- 
ward on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Miami  River,  where  they 
found  an  inviting  prairie  on  which  to  settle,  and  build  a few 
log  cabins.  They  called  the  settlement,  Little  Prairie.  A 
number  of  these  settlers  were  Baptists.  Some  had  come 
from  the  lower  settlements,  and  others,  more  recent  ar- 
rivals from  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  known  Baptist  families  were  the  Dotys, 
Freemans,  Potters,  Vannests,  Taylors  and  Clarks.  (The 
author  has  not  been  able  to  authenticate  whether  the  Clarks 
were  descendants  of  Daniel  Clark) . Elder  Clark  heard 
their  Macedonian  call  and  after  a few  visits  among  them, 
organized  the  Little  Prairie  Baptist  Church  in  the  fall  of 

1800.  It  was  admitted  to  the  Miami  Baptist  Association  in 

1801,  with  a membership  of  11.  Philip  Sutton  was  its  mes- 
senger to  the  Association  which  was  held  at  Carpenter’s 
Run. 

Elder  Clark’s  labors  reached  out  over  a radius  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  Lebanon  to  a number  of 
newly  organized  Baptist  Churches.  His  granddaughter, 
Wilhelmina  Clark  Pugh  makes  the  following  notation  on  a 
family  record:  “Daniel  Clark  was  an  Old  School  Baptist 
preacher  and  preached  all  through  Warren  and  Green 
Counties.  Built  up  churches  in  his  time.” 

After  the  organization  of  the  Turtle  Creek  Church,  his 
pastoral  labors  were  centered  on  his  home  church,  Clear 
Creek,  Bethel  and  Todd’s  Fork,  his  fellow  laborer  at  these 
churches,  for  the  most  part,  was  Elder  Hezikiah  Stites,  long 
time  pastor  of  Bethel. 

Meeting  House  Built  In  West  Lebanon 

Pioneer  Baptists  called  the  building  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped the  meeting  house.  To  them  the  church  was  an  or- 
ganism, “lively  stones  — a spiritual  house”  — not  an  inani- 
mate pile  of  logs  or  bricks  and  mortar.  Within  ten  years 
the  congregation  had  outgrown  the  log  meeting  house,  east 
of  Lebanon  and  moved  to  town.  A new  brick  meeting  house 
was  built  on  West  Mulberry  Street,  which  was  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  about  fifty  years. 

In  God’s  Acre,  adjacent  to  the  meeting  house,  they 
buried  their  dead,  “looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  life  in  the  world  to  come  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
at  whose  second  coming  in  glorious  majesty  the  earth  and 
the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead ; and  the  mortal  bodies  of 
those  who  sleep  in  Him  shall  be  changed  and  made  like  unto 
His  own  glorious  body;  according  to  the  mighty  working 
whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself.”  The 
words  of  that  committal  expressed  a lively  faith  and  con- 
fident hope.  They  believed  it  took  the  same  sovereign 
power  to  regenerate  a dead  sinner  as  was  required  to  res- 
urrect our  dead  bodies  from  the  grave. 

In  this  burying-ground  (later  enlarged),  known  as  the 
Old  Baptist  Graveyard  reposes  the  sleeping  dust  of  Daniel 


and  Sarah  Clark  and  many  of  those  whom  he  had  gathered 
into  the  little  flock  called  the  Turtle  Creek  Baptist  Church. 
After  moving  to  town  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Lebanon 
Baptist  Church.  The  grave-yard  is  now  known  as  The 
Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Among  others  buried  in  the  Old  Baptist  Cemetery 
were  Ichabod  Corwin,  Judge  Mattias  Corwin  (deacon  and 
father  of  Governor  Tom  Corwin)  Keziah  Corwin  (grand- 
mother of  the  Governor),  Judge  Joshua  Collett,  Elizabeth 
(Van  Horne)  Collett,  Judge  Francis  Dunley,  Mitchell  Hart, 
Mary  (Corwin)  Hart,  Livinia  (Budd)  Van  Horne,  (widow 
of  Elder  William  Van  Horne). 

A daughter  of  Henry  Clay  was  buried  in  this  grave- 
yard, the  inscription  upon  whose  tombstone  was  as  fol- 
lows: “In  memory  of  Eliza  H.  Clay,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Lucretia  Clay,  who  died  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  1825, 
aged  twelve  years,  during  a journey  from  their  residence 
at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  to  Washington  City.  Cut  off 
in  the  bloom  of  a promising  life,  her  parents  have  erected 
this  monument,  consoling  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
she  now  abides  in  heaven.” 

The  stone  which  marked  Eliza  Clay's  grave  was  chip- 
ped away  and  mutilated,  until  finally  the  body  was  ex- 
humed and  buried  with  the  rest  of  hey  family  in  Lexington. 

Elder  Gard  Called  As  Assistant  Pastor 

In  1814,  Elder  Clark  had  reached  his  “three  score 
years  and  ten”  and  had  begun  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  ad- 
vanced-age. A year  later  he  sensed  the  need  of  an  assist- 
ant in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties  and  requested 
the  church  to  call  a forceful  young  preacher  by  the  name  of 
Stephen  Gard  as  his  assistant  for  one  Sunday  out  of  each 
month. 

Elder  Stephen  Gard  was  born  November  3,  1776,  in 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  He  had  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey  and  was  baptised  by 
Elder  William  Van  Horne.  He  was  licensed  and  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  Carpenter's  Run  (Sycamore) 
church,  and  was  ordained  by  Elders  James  Lee  and  Moses 
Frazee.  It  is  believed  Daniel  Clark  was  also  a member  of 
the  ordination  Presbytery. 

Elder  Gard  was  pastor  of  the  Elk  Creek  Church,  Tren- 
ton, Ohio,  from  1800  until  his  death,  August  14,  1839.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Rachel  Pearce, 
daughter  of  Michael  Pearce,  one  of  the  founders  of  Trenton, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children:  Eliza,  Phebe,  Isaac  N., 
Fairman,  Sarah,  Mary  L.,  Rachel  and  David.  His  second 
wife  was  Mary  Van  Horne,  daughter  of  Elder  William  Van 
Horne,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  William  Van  Horne  Gard. 
Elder  Gard  is  credited  with  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
a number  of  pioneer  Baptist  Churches,  along  the  Great  Mi- 
ami River.  He  was  for  many  years  Moderator  of  the  Miami 
Baptist  Association.  Elder  Gard  and  his  first  wife,  Rachel 
Pearce,  who  died  April  1,  1816  are  buried  in  the  Old  Baptist 
Cemetery,  Trenton,  Ohio. 


Elders  Thompson  And  Stites 

In  February,  1819,  Elder  Wilson  Thompson,  together 
with  Brother  Clark's  very  close  fellow  servant  in  the  minis- 
try, viz.,  Hezikiah  Stites,  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church,  were  invited  to  become  assistant  pastors  at  Leba- 
non, perhaps  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism  made 
difficult  by  Elder  Clark's  physical  infirmities. 

The  best  narrative  of  Elder  Thompson’s  coming  to  Leb- 
anon, as  co-ad jutor  of  Elder  Clark,  is  to  be  found  in  Autobi- 
ography of  Elder  Wilson  Thompson,  p^ges  288-292.  About 
this  time  some  “strange  fire  was  being  put  on  the  altar,” 
and  Elder  Clark  was  apprehensive  lest  Wilson  Thompson 
was  tinctured  with  these  “strange  doctrines”,  viz.,  “Baptis- 
mal Regeneration,”  a “General  Atonement,”  and  “Human 
Instrumentality”  in  regeneration  — all  of  which  were  de- 
partures from  the  historic  faith  of  our  early  American  Bap- 
tists. 

Elders  Clark  and  Thompson  first  met  at  the  home  of 
Alexander  Van  Pelt,  and  after  a lengthy  conversation,  in 
which  Elder  Thompson  did  the  most  of  the  talking,  found 
they  were  in  perfect  agreement  on  all  dogma  under  con- 
sideration. Elder  Thompson  wrote,  “Elder  Clark  became 
fully  settled  on  these  points  of  doctrine,  which  removed  his 
last  objection  to  my  becoming  his  assistant.  The  next  day 
was  their  church  meeting,  when  I became  Elder  Clark's  as- 
sistant for  one  year.” 

“The  circumstances  which  led  the  Lebanon  Church  to 
call  on  me  at  this  time  were  as  follows:  Elder  Daniel  Clark, 
a fatherly  man  and  a good  minister,  had  become  old  and  in- 
firm and  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a pastor,  especi- 
ally as  a baptizer,  and  had  requested  the  church  to  release 
him  and  call  another.  The  church  refused  to  release  him 
from  the  pastoral  office ; but  was  willing  to  call  me  as  his 
assistant,  and  did  so.  This  excellent  old  Elder  had  been 
their  pastor  from  the  period  of  their  organization,  many 
years  before,  and  served  them  so  faithfully  that  he  seemed 
like  a father  to  them  all.  They  could  not  bear  to  dissolve 
the  relation  of  pastor  and  flock  while  he  lived.  I heartily  ap- 
proved of  their  course,  and  believed  then,  as  I do  now,  that 
he  was  worthy  of  their  marked  respect.”  Autobiography 
of  Elder  Wilson  Thompson,  p.  288,  289. 

The  substance  of  the  Clark  and  Thompson  discussion 
at  Deacon  Van  Pelt’s  was  presented  later  in  “Triumphs  of 
Truth”  by  Wilson  Thompson,  published  1825 : “The  prison- 
er in  the  dungeon  can  only  know  that  he  is  justified  by  the 
judge  in  court  by  some  messenger  who  may  be  sent  to  him, 
with  the  tidings  of  it;  and  however  long  he  may  disbelieve 
the  message,  it  cannot  make  it  untrue,  because  the  fact 
does  not  depend  for  its  truth  upon  the  prisoner's  faith,  but 
is  truth  before  he  believes  it,  as  certainly  as  afterwards,  and 
his  faith  adds  nothing  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  but  only  to  his 
comfort  in  the  enjoyment  of  a knowledge  of  the  fact.  So 
justification  is  a fact  before  faith,  and  faith  adds  nothing 


to  it.  ‘Therefore  being  justified,  by  faith  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  Rom.  5:1.  I have 
changed  the  comma  in  this  quotation,  because  the  sense  of 
the  passage  required  it,  and  some  other  versions  place  it  as 
I have;  but  whether  it  be  changed  or  not,  the  meaning  is 
the  same,  when  we  take  the  other  two  verses  togeth- 
er (Rom.  4:25  and  5:1).  The  last  is  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  other,  and  both  together  show,  that  we  were  justi- 
fied when  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  and  faith  in  this  truth 
affords  us  peace  with  God.  Faith  is  an  evidence  of  it  to  the 
soul.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  jus- 
tification by  faith.” 

Todd’*  Fork 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  1800's  (prior  to  1811) 
Elders  Daniel  Clark  and  Joshua  Carman,  began  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  home  of  William  Smalley  on  Todd's  Fork, 
about  a mile  west  of  Clarksville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smalley,  (who  was  a cousin  of  the  Clarks),  had 
settled  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  when  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  lived  among 
them  for  seven  years,  being  adopted  into  the  tribe  as  the 
son  of  an  Indian  woman,  who  adopted  him  as  her  son.  He 
suffered  the  usual  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  cap- 
tors,  his  ears  being  lacerated  until  they  hung  in  strips  at  the 
side  of  his  head,  giving  him  a repulsive  appearance.  While 
with  the  Indians,  along  the  Maumee  River,  he  learned  to 
speak  their  language  and  after  his  escape,  served  as  a scout 
of  General  Lytle  and  others.  In  1797,  he  and  his  brother 
settled  along  Todd's  Fork,  where  he  later  constructed  a saw 
mill,  grist  mill  and  a small  distillery.  (Warren  Co.  Hist.  p. 
697-698). 

The  Todd's  Fork  Church  was  organized  about  1811. 
The  congregation,  however,  soon  divided  on  the  slavery 
question.  Elder  Carman  had  been  a member  of  the  “Eman- 
cipation Society”  in  Kentucky,  and  was  opposed  to  invol- 
untary slavery.  Because  of  their  opposition  to  slavery,  the 
Miami  Association  had  refused  to  correspond  with  the  as- 
sociations in  Kentucky,  where  slavery  existed  and  the  old 
Red  Stone  fraternity  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The  Smalley 
following,  under  the  guidance  of  Elder  Carman,  built  a log 
meeting  house  about  two  miles  from  Smalley’s  mill.  They 
called  themselves  “Friends  of  Humanity.”  Later  they  built 
a brick  meeting  house  in  Clarksville,  and  one  of  their 
preachers,  Isaac  B.  Nichols,  a Negro,  usually  called  “Black 
Isaac”,  preached  for  them  as  a supply  from  1818  to  1862. 

Elder  Joshua  Carman  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
emancipation,  prior  to  his  coming  to  Ohio  from  the  Elkhorn 
Association  in  the  1790's.  Miami  Association  Minutes  of 
1810,  indicate  that  a letter  from  the  Emancipating  Baptist 
Society  of  Kentucky,  presented  by  Elder  David  Barrow,  re- 
questing correspondence  with  the  Miami  Association,  was 
rejected.  This  organization  was  formed  in  Kentucky  in 
1807.  (Ref.  Tarrant's  History  of  the  Emancipators). 


Elder  Clark's  followers  constructed  their  meeting 
house,  near  Spring  Hill,  naming  their  church  Todd's  Fork, 
where  a number  of  descendents  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Clark, 
continued  to  worship  for  more  than  a century.  The  Todd’s 
Fork  Church  was  admitted  to  the  Miami  Association  in 
1811.  Association  records  report  it  had  eleven  members, 
with  James  Wilkerson  and  James  McManis  as  messengers 
at  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  Association. 

The  Shepherd  And  His  Flock 

A congregation  reflects  the  quality  of  the  spiritual 
leadership  it  has  received.  It  confirms  the  axiom,  “like 
shepherd,  like  flock."  The  flock  at  Turtle  Creek  must  have 
received  the  right  kind  of  preaching,  for  it,  unlike  other 
denominations  in  the  community  was  able  to  withstand  any 
inroads  of  the  “Shaking  Quakers"  (Shakers)  and  the  “New 
Lights." 

One  bit  of  biography  states  the  Bible  and  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  constituted  Elder  Clark's  library,  and  that 
his  sermons  were  marked  by  frequent  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures.  He  adhered  to  the  old  Scotch  adage,  “You  can 
not  give  the  children  too  much  of  the  Father's  bread."  The 
Bible  was  his  commentary  on  the  Bible  as  he  “compared 
Scripture  with  Scripture."  Like  the  Bereans,  he  “search- 
ed the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things  were  so." 
The  Baptist  watchword  of  those  days  was : “What  saith  the 
Scriptures?  To  the  Word  and  its  testimony."  Alas!  that 
this  measuring  rod  has  been  tossed  aside. 

The  faith  of  his  flock  was  confirmed,  too,  by  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  were  indeed 
hymns  of  praise,  and  carefully  selected  because  of  the 
spiritual  truths  contained  therein.  There  was  no  instru- 
mental music,  and  few  hymn  books,  so  the  hymns  were  lined 
by  “the  clerk  who  raised  the  tune,"  who  was  generally  cho- 
sen at  the  time  of  calling  the  pastor.  One  pioneer  preach- 
er said,  “I  need  not  fear  heresy  or  doctrinal  error  among 
my  flock,  if  I may  choose  the  hymns  and  songs  of  praise 
they  sing.  It  is  as  wrong  to  sing  a lie,  as  it  is  to  preach 
what  is  not  true."  Their  hymnals  were  Watts'  and  Rippon's 
selections. 

Their  worship  service  was  simple  ahd  informal.  There 
was  no  liturgy,  no  repetitious  prayers  and  of  course  no 
“Hail  Marys;"  but  how  those  old  log  meeting  houses  would 
ring  with  praise  as  they  sung: 


“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name! 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall; 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

“O  that  with  yonder  sacred  throng, 
We  at  His  feet  may  fall ! 

We'll  join  the  everlasting  song, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 


Shortly  after  Elder  Thompson  moved  to  Lebanon, 
Elder  Clark  was  prostrated  by  a paralytic  stroke,  which 
greatly  injured  his  mind  and  impaired  his  speech  so  that  he 
could  not  attend  any  more  meetings  and  worship  with 
those  he  so  much  loved  and  had  served  so  well.  Although 
he  lived  many  years  afterward,  he  never  attended  but 
one  meeting  after  his  first  shock,  nor  was  his  mind  and 
speech  ever  restored;  yet  on  religious  subjects  his  con- 
versation was  deeply  interesting  and  edifying.  He  went 
home  to  be  with  the  Lord,  December  11,  1834. 

“A  Man’s  Gift  Maketh  Room  For  Him”  Prob.  18:16 

During  his  many  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
Elder  Clark  had  been  the  spiritual  leader  and  associated 
with  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  both  state  and  nation 
during  the  days  of  Ohio’s  Territorial  Government  and  after 
the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Federal  Union  of  States. 
Listing  those  positions  were  members  of  Ohio’s  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Governors  of  Ohio,  two  United  States 
Senators,  Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet,  Ambassadors  to  Foreign  Countries,  Judges 
of  Higher  Courts,  one  or  more  military  leaders,  viz.,  Major 
General  John  Stites  Gano  and  the  old  soldier  of  the  Co- 
lonial Army,  Major  Benjamin  Stites.  Yes,  in  the  words  of 
Kipling,  he  “could  walk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the  common 
touch.” 

His  Spiritual  Reputation 

In  his  reputation,  he  met  the  ministerial  qualification 
listed  by  the  Apostle  Paul:  “Moreover  he  must  have  a good 
report  of  them  which  are  without.”  In  her  journal  “Jour- 
ney To  The  Promised  Land”  by  Elizabeth  Van  Horne,  1807 
describing  the  migration  of  the  family  of  Elder  William 
Van  Horne  from  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  to  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  the  following  notation  is  entered : “There  are  a good 
number  of  respectable  & able  families  that  belong  to  the 
Baptist  society.  Their  Preacher  is  plain,  good,  serious, 
tender,  feeling,  firm,  uniform,  Rev’d  Danl  Clark.”  A fine 
tribute  and  estimate  of  his  qualities,  by  one  who  had  known 
and  heard  the  best  of  the  preachers  of  the  Philadelphia  Par- 
ticular Baptist  Association  of  whom  her  father  was  one  of 
the  leaders  and  most  highly  esteemed.  She  became  a mem- 
ber of  Elder  Clark’s  church  and  married  Joshua  Collette, 
who  for  eighteen  years  was  a Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  Ohio. 

Elder  Clark  has  been  described  as  being  a quiet, 
humble,  unassuming  person  and  a good  fireside  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  said  to  have  been  practical  and  empha- 
sized Christian  experience.  Where  the  Scriptures 
were  silent,  he  was  silent  — hence  his  dogma  was  not  specu- 
lative. His  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  was  required  to 
square  with  the  Bible  and  the  Witness  within  — viz.,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Yes,  that  type  of  preaching  would  feed  “the 
flock  of  God.” 


As  the  great  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  once  said, 
“Mental  power  may  fill  a chapel,  but  spiritual  power  fills 
the  church.  Mental  power  may  gather  a congregation ; spir- 
itual power  begets  service.”  That  is  why  men  of  all  walks  of 
life  esteemed  him  so  highly  — and  called  him  “Father 
Clark.” 


